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Top left: John Connor and Jamie Lee are reunited nearly 50 years after their time spent in the GHQ Raider Company. Top right: Connor returns fire 
of communist guerillas in Chang-To. Bottom left: Connor, on left, sits around the fire with Lee and fellow Raiders in North Korea in 1951. 


By TIMOTHY SANDOVAL 
tsandoval@statehornet.com. 


John Connor, Sacramento 
State professor emeritus of an- 
thropology and once hardened 
Korean War commando, has 
written a book on his experi- 
ences during the war. 

“Let Slip the Dogs of War” 
chronicles Connor's and his 
comrades lives and battles dur- 
ing the “forgotten war.’ 


“Most people don't know 
about it, but it was (an) unbe- 
lievably brutal war,’ Connor 
said. — 

Connor wrote the book to 
honor the men he served with. 
“It's a remarkable group of 

people,” he said. 3 

Connor was part of an elite 
fighting force called the Raid- 
ers, responsible for conducting 
raids behind enemy lines on the 
Korean coast and blowing up 


bridges and tunnels. 

His wife, Joan Connor, said 
she was shocked when she 
found out he was a commando 
in the Korean War. 

“He seems rather gentle,’ Joan 
said. “I just couldn't believe 
he went around blowing up rail- 
roads and tunnels.” 

Before the war, Connor was 
stationed in Japan on occupa- 
tion duty after World War II. He 
said he fell in love with Japanese 


culture, sparking his lifelong in- 
terest in cultural anthropology. 
On June 25, 1950, North 
Korean forces invaded South 
Korea with overwhelming force. 
Gen: Douglas MacArthur 
called for a volunteer Provision- 
al Raider Company to conduct 
raids along the coast of Korea. 
Of the 800 men who went 
through grueling training to 
test their demolition skills, 
swimming abilities and intel- 


ligence, only 115 made the cut; 
Connor was one of them. 

Connor said he chose to vol- 
unteer because he felt an obliga- 
tion to his fellow servicemen, 
some of whom were childhood 
friends. 

“Tt was a matter of honor back 
then; Connor said. “There was 
no way that I could hold my 
head up high well (while) my 


see CONNOR | page A3 


Grad rate gap| Vault includes Capital 
may decrease 


By KRISTINE GUERRA 
kquerra@statehornet.com 


The California State Univer- 
sity Board of Trustees recently 
launched a graduation initiative 
that’s expected to raise the 
systems graduation rate from 
46 to 54 percent in the next six 
years. 

The initiative would also 
clear the path to graduation for 
underrepresented students by - 
halving the existing gap in the 
students degree attainment, 


said Erik Fallis, spokesman 
for the chancellor's office. 
All 23 campuses will 
formulate individual plans 
to increase their respective 
graduation rates and help 
underrepresented students 
graduate from college, accord- ° 
ing to a CSU press release. 
Possible solutions include 
requiring fewer general 
education courses, utilizing 
online technology, advising 


see INITIATIVE | page Ao 
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In all categories, Sac State six-year graduation rates 
were consistently lower than those system-wide. 


Fellows 


By KRISTINE GUERRA 
kguerra@statehornet.com 


Sacramento State's Capi- 
tal Fellows Programs were 
recently recognized by Vault, 
a career management and re- 
search information website, as 
one of the top-10 internships 
in the United States. 

Vault chose the Capital Fel- 
lows Programs after reviewing 
785 programs from around 
the country. Criteria for 
evaluation include training, 
mentorship, pay and chances 
of getting real jobs after the 
internship. 

“The Capital Fellows 
Programs are a great experi- 


among top- 10 


7 


ence for anyone who wants to 
pursue a career in law, govern- 
ment or public service,” said 
Carolyn Wise, editor of the 
Vault Guide to Top Internships, 
in an email to The State Hornet. 


“One insider called them ‘the 
most prestigious fellowship in 
California's State Capitol’ and 
have tons of what Vault editors 


see FELLOWS | page A6 


Courtesy PHoto 


The 2010 Capital Fellows stand proudly on Capitol steps. 


Bill will allow community 


colleges to offer BA degrees 


By NALLELIE VEGA 
nvega@statehornet.com 


Assemblyman Marty Block 
will present a bill in February 
that could alter California’ 
50-year-old Master Plan for 
Higher Education by estab- 
lishing a pilot prograni that 
allows community colleges to 
offer four-year degrees. 

According to the master 
plan, which was signed in 
1960 by Gov. Edmund Brown, 
the public postsecondary 
education system has three 
segments: the University of 
California system, which was 


designed to provide under- 
graduate, graduate and doctoral 
degrees; the California State 
University system, which was 
designed to provided under- 
graduate and graduate degrees; 
and the California Community 
Colleges, which were designed 
to provide academic and voca- 
tional instruction through the 
first two years of undergraduate 
degrees. | 
Block said with the cur- 
rent budget cuts, class reduc- 
tions and impacted programs, 
Californians need to look for 
alternative solutions to continue 
the state's strong public higher 


education system. His solution 
is to make adjustments to the 
role of community colleges in 
the master plan. | 

“First of all, a 50-year-old 
plan, something that was good 
in 1960, is not necessarily going 
to meet the needs of 2010," he 
said, adding that the plan has 
already been changed in the 
past decade. 

In 2005, a Senate bill was 
signed into law allowing the 
CSU to offer doctorate in eduta- 


. tion degrees. The goal of Senate 


Bill 724 was to “enhance educa- 
tional opportunity” by provid- 


see BA DEGREE | page A6 














Funds to STEM will equip 


new cell analysis laboratory 


By RICARDO ALEJANDRO 
ralejandro@statehornet.com 


Sacramento State's College of 
Natural Sciences and Math- 
ematics received $2.85 million 
to support the development of 
students in the greater Sacra- 
mento area. The money will go 
toward making improvements 
for Sac State students in the 
department. 

The college received $350,000 
in federal funds and $2.5 mil- 
lion as a gift from the estate of 
the late philanthropist David 
Steinberg. Steinberg’s gift was 
given to the college's Voula 
Steinberg Memorial Mathemat- 
ics Programs Fund, an organi- 
zation created in memory of 
Steinberg’s late wife. 

Both funds support the 
college's Science, Technology, 
Engineering and Mathemat- 
ics initiative, which recruits a 
diverse group of students and 
enhances their capacity for 
knowledge. 

“This money will allow cur- 
rent and future students the 
ability to work with state-of- 
the-art equipment, said Jill 
Trainer, dean of the College of 
Natural Sciences and Math- 
ematics. 

‘The federal money is part of 
a $40 million fund allocated for 
Sacramento-area projects. This 
initiative is part of the House 
Consolidated Appropriations 
Act focused on 2010 develop- 
ment. 

According to a press release 
from Public Affairs, the federal 
funds will provide new equip- 
ment for the new cell analysis 
laboratory at the College of 
Natural Sciences and Math- 
ematics. 

“We want to give undergrad 
students the opportunity to 
research and they need state 
of the art equipment, Trainer 
said. 

Trainer said the federal funds 
would support the increased 
_ production of stem cell scien- 





SACRAMENTO 


tists, which would also allow 
for the development of the new 
master's degree offered in ap- 
plied biosciences 

“Students (in the new 
master’s program) will receive 
training to help them learn 
cell culture and cell analysis in 
the courses on campus here,’ 
Trainer said. 

The gift from Steinberg’s 
estate is designated to support 
three main programs: Math- 
letes, Academic Talent Search, 
and the Math Blended Pro- 
gram, Trainer said. 

Sac State is one of only two 
universities in California with 
the Math Blended Program, 
which allows students to work 
simultaneously for their math 
degree and credential program 
to become teachers, Trainer 
said. 

The newly acquired funds 
have helped both the depart- 
ments supplies and equipment, 
while also aiding individual 
students. 

Carol Wilson received the 
Voula Steinberg Memorial 
Scholarship recipient for three 
consecutive years. Last semes- 
ter, she received a $2,000 sti- 
pend in her first experience as a 
student teaching. The Academic 
Talent Search also hired her as a 
middle school math teacher. 

“That was my first teaching 
job, and it would not have been 
possible without him,” Wilson 
said. 

David and Voula Stein- 
berg were both teachers in 
the Sacramento City Unified 
School District. Voula Steinberg 
also worked with Sac State's 
Academic Talent Search, an 
organization that has helped 
more than 32,000 young stu- 
dents advance in mathematics 
through a fast-paced, college- 
like environment. 

“He wanted to memorialize 
his wife's legacy and excel- 
lence in teaching in math. He 
was interested in keeping the 
leadership role in sciences and 





mathematics in the United 
States,’ said Doraiswamy Ram- 
achandran, a professor in the 
department of mathematics and 
statistics. 

“Voula Steinberg was an out- 
standing math teacher in Sacra- 
mento. She was recognized by 
the Mathematical Association 
of America,’ Ramachandran 
said. 

The Voula Steinberg Memo- 
rial Mathematics Programs 
Fund has been connected with 
Sac State since 2001. 

“The Steinbergs had a’very 
good relationship with the 
university, Trainer said. 

The foundation is aimed 
toward middle school, high 
school and college students who 
need guidance and financial 
assistance to become teachers. 
Steinberg’s contributions have 
helped the Sacramento commu- 
nity by providing more math 
teachers in the area. 

David Steinberg died Nov. 1, 
2009, at the age of 92. 

According to his obituary 
published in the Sacramento ' 
Bee, Steinberg served in World 
War II and received numerous 
awards for his service, including 
the Distinguished Flying Cross, 
the Air Medal with several clus- 
ters and the Purple Heart with 
one cluster. 

“Mr. Steinberg was a very 
sweet and passionate person 
who loved meeting and helping 
the students with the scholar- 
ships,’ Wilson said. 

Ramachandran described 
the Steinberg donation as a 
wonderful gift for Sac State 
students. 

“There was at least one 
semester, if not more, where 
I would have definitely been 
unable to attend school if it had 
not been for the generosity of 
the Steinberg scholarship,” said 
Wilson, who will continue in 
her second semester of student 
teaching thanks to another 
$2,500 from the Steinberg 
Foundation. °° " 
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Dept. of Veteran Affairs speeds up GI bill disbursements 


tion benefits with the GI Bill, 


By INNA GRITSAK 
igritsak@statehornet.com 


Sacramento State student 
veterans may receive money | 
from the GI Bill earlier this 
year, according to a recent press 
release by the U.S. Department 
of Veteran Affairs. 

According to one press 
release, the VA has recently 
hired 530 more employees to 
help process the high volumes 
of claims received for the new 
Post-9/11 GI Bill. The total 
number of VA employees 
processing education claims 
is now 1,200. In order to meet 
demands, employees have also 
been working mandatory over- 
time since August 2009. 

“Last semester was really dif- 
ficult. There were huge delays 
and it took months to get pay- 
ments,’ said Jeff Weston, Sac 
State's Veteran Affairs coor- , 
dinator. “By the VA speeding 


the process up and hiring the 
additional people, it’s helping 
us because we're getting our 
tuition payments much sooner, 
students are getting money into 
their. pockets sooner, so it’s one 
less thing to worry about dur- 
ing the semester.’ | 

The VA this semester is pro- 
cessing about 7,000 education 
benefit claims daily. This is an 
increase from last semester’s 
daily average of 2,000 claims. 

"As of January 22 the Depart- 
ment has processed more than 
105,000 of the approximately 
132,000 spring enrollments 
received,’ according to another 
VA press release. 
‘The VAs Education Calls 
Center is also closed two days 
a week - Thursdays and Fridays 
- for staff members to devote 
more time to processing claims. 

Kelly Chiolan, freshman 
psychology major who works in 
the Sac State VA office, said the 


reason for the VAs overload is 
because of the new Chapter 33 
program, also referred to as the 
Post-9/11 GI Bill. 

‘A lot of people that were in 
the service saw the opportunity 
that you could have. I mean, 
it's a great program. You get 
housing, book stipend, break 
pay, tuition and fees. That 
basically covers everything,” 


-Chiolan said. “A lot of people 


took advantage of it right away 
and separated or transferred 
their benefits to dependents and 
I guess the huge increase they 
had at the VA caused basically 
an overload of paperwork.” 

Chiolan is among approxi- 
mately 1;200 Sac State veterans 
and dependents of veterans who 
are receiving education benefits 
this semester. 

In order for Sac State students 
to receive VA education ben- 
efits, they must fill out paper- 
work each semester through the 


campus VA office, which acts as 
a liaison between the university 
and the VA. 

The campus VA office works 
for the university to verify 
student enrollment and degree 
progress. After a student is 
cleared at the university, the of- 
fice sends all the paperwork to 
the VA for processing. 

“The VA can take anywhere 
from two weeks to six weeks to 
process payments. The earlier 
in the semester we do it, the 
quicker the payments arrive;’ 
Weston said. 

The Post-9/11 GI Bill pays its 
benefits “in arrears; mean- 
ing funds are provided for 
the month prior. If a student’s 
school starts late into the 
month, like Sac State, the first 
housing allowance will be a 
portion of what the student is 
eligible for. : | 

Weston said students who 


_ have already filled out their 


paperwork for this semester 
should be receiving their ben- 
efits on time. 

“This semester, things 
seem like theyre going much 
smoother, but I wouldn't dis- 
count that with the amount of 
people that are getting out of 
the service, the strain to be on 
the VA to be continuous for a 
while,’ said Dustin McMillan, 
junior government major. 

Unlike the previous education 
benefits offered to veterans, the 
new Post-9/11 GI Bill sepa- 
rates the benefits into catego- 
ries. While funds allocated 
for tuition and fees go to the 
school, funds intended to cover 
housing expenses go directly 
to the student. Some students 
may also be eligible for a yearly 
stipend of up to $1,000 toward 
books and supplies and break 
pay. 

In order to receive the 
maximum amount of educa- 


veterans must have completed 
at least 36 months of active duty 
after Sept. 11, 2001, or at least 
30 continuous days on active 


duty and been discharged due 


to service-connected disability. 


“The Chapter 33 program is 
going to allow a lot more indi- 
viduals to come to college. You 
see it asa suitable alternative, to 
serve your country for four to 
six years and then go to school? 


McMillan said. “I question 


to see how long the veterans 


benefits will maintain because 
it seems like a lot of money that 
they're giving us, but I’m thank- 
ful for it?” 





“L will tell you that | have never known autumn leaves to be so beautiful, or wood enioke to be so pungent as then. Every day you wanted to get everything you 
could out of it because there was no tomorrow.”’ 
- John Connor, professor emeritus of anthropology and Korean War commando 


Connor: Professor recalls time as war commando 


Continued | page Al 


childhood buddies were being 
shot at and killed” 

The Raiders were deployed in 
rubber boats from a British frig- 
ate onto the shores of Kunsan in 
South Korea. 

Many of the boats were, 
destroyed by North Korean 
gunfire on the shore. Men had 
to ride 15 to a boat back to the 
frigate, even though the boats 
were designed to carry only 10, 
Connor said. Some had to sim- 
ply jump into the sea and try to 
swim back. 

After many battles, Connor 
said he became resigned to 
death, convinced that none of 
the Raiders would make it out 
alive. 

“I will tell you that I have 
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never known autumn leaves to 
be so beautiful, or wood smoke 
to be so pungent as then,” Con- 
nor said. “Every day you wanted 
to get everything you could 

out of it because there was no 


tomorrow. 


When the Raiders were 
ordered to hold the town of 
Chang-to in South Korea, they 
were subjected to more than a 
dozen “banzai’ charges - a tac- 
tic of sending waves of men to 
overcome the enemy - for three 
and a half days. 

“Youd hear the whistles and 
the bugles, and they would 
come after us.” Connor said. 
“Wave after wave of them” 

In the end, they killed more 
than 400 North Koreans and 


lost more than a dozen Raiders. 


_ With only, about.85 or 95 


Time:. 
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Financial Aid Office 


10 AM -2PM 
10 AM - 2 PM 
5 PM - 7:30PM 
10 AM - 2 PM 


of the original 115 remaining 
during the battle, the Raiders 
received a special commenda- 
tion for imposing heavy losses 
on the enemy, Connor said. 
While holding open the 
mountain passes at the Chosin 
Reservoir, located in North Ko- 
rea, the temperature dropped to 
-30 degrees Celsius. Having no 
heaters, tents or other shelter, 
the Raiders slept in mountain 
sleeping bags out in the open. 
The freezing temperatures 
caused bone deformations in 
Connor's hands and feet. 
Connor went on to become a 
professor of anthropology. Dur- 
ing his 30 years as a professor, 
he taught courses in Japanese 
culture and received Fulbright 
scholarships to do research in 


Japan. 
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Elizabeth Strasser, professor 
of anthropology at Sac State, 
said he brought the anthropol- 
ogy department much prestige. 

“I'm proud to have had him as 
a colleague, and pleased to have 
him and his wife as friends,” 
Stasser said. 

Connor is now in his 80s. 

He must carry a flashlight and 
special glasses to read, and has 
neuropathy, a condition that 
makes the muscles in his legs 
weak. 

The Raiders are being recog- 
nized this month as one of the 
ancestral units of today’s special 
forces. On Memorial Day, they 
will be honored at Fort Bragg, 
N.C. | 

Connor said they would likely 
hold their last meeting there, as 
many of the veterans are. now 
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reaching their 80s or older, and 
meeting becomes harder each 


year. Connor will be talking 


about his book at 3 p.m. today 
in the University Library Petris 
Room. 





COURTESY PHOTO 


Connor (far left) and the men of the GHQ Raider 
Company reunite 51 years after their time in North Korea. 
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TURNING A NEW 
LEAF ON DEGREES. 


California's higher edu- 
cation institutions might 
be getting a much-needed 
overhaul. 

Legislation being drafted 
by state Assemblyman Marty 
Block, D-San Diego, would 
allow community colleges to 
offer bachelor’s degrees. 

If the bill passes, three 
community colleges in 
Southern California would 
begin offering bachelor’s 
degrees. 

These three campuses will 
be monitored to see if their 


degree programs can be self- 


sufficient and not require 
extra government spending. 

If this bill passes and the 
test program succeeds, this 
ability would be given to 
every community college in 
the state. 

These degrees would 


be offered for utilitar- 


ian programs like nursing, 
education and public safety 
management. The change 
would go into effect January 
2011. 

To do this, the California 
State University and the Uni- 
versity of California systems 
would give up their right to 
be the only higher education 
systems to offer bachelor’s 
degrees in the state. 

The State Hornet believes 
this is a small sacrifice that is 
outweighed by how much it 
could help California. 

And really, it is about time 
that someone made this 
change. | 

“Right now, the CSUs and 
UCs can't handle the de- 
mand that they have,’ Block 
said. “Students who want 
to go to a CSU campus ... 
if that’s their target, I think 
they'll still go there. But this 
is just another option” 

With students being 
denied access to the CSU 
system, there needs to be an 
alternative. 

Block's bill, as it is right 
now, would offer that alter- 
native. 

His goal isn't to replace 
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When she’s not writ- 
ing, opinion writer Julia 
Baum bellydances. But 
dont call her a stripper. 
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the CSU system, but to help 
out with problem areas in - 
Californias workforce - such 


.as hospitals that regularly are 
short on nurses. 


“There are a lot of students 
who want to go into nursing 
but can't get in right now,’ 
Block said. “So it (the bill) 
would be a way to meet the 
workforce needs ... and also 
provide students with an 
educational opportunity.’ 

By opening up bachelor’s 
degree offerings to commu- 
nity colleges, the state could 
avoid a huge problem down 
the line with its workforce. 

According to a report from 
the Public Policy Institute 
of California, our state will 
need 41 percent of its work- 
ers to have a college-level 
education by 2025. 

As of now, only 34 per- 
cent of our workforce has : a 
higher education. 

But why is that a big deal? 

The job market will be 
oversaturated with workers 
who have a below-college- 
level education. 

Because of this, they will - 
have to work for lower 
pay - which would increase 
the number of low-income 
families. 

It's too early to tell how 
much it will cost to get one 
of these degrees, but Block 
wants it to be higher than 
attending a two-year college 








‘Unless you recently came 
out of a coma, the budget 
crisis that the California 
State University system is 
facing is nothing new to you. 

The complaints about the 
lack of funding and the dire 
consequences that would 
result are becoming banal. 

What I do not hear people 
talking about is why the 
state does not have enough 
money to meet its obliga- 
tions in the first place. 

The state is trying to plug. 
a $25 billion hole in its 
budget, so it is no surprise 
that everyone is feeling some 
pain, and it does not help 
when the country is going 
through a recession. But 
lack of funding for the state’s 
general budget as well as 
higher education has been a 
problem for years. 

It seems to me that the 
problem is systemic and not 
related to the economic hard 
times we are experiencing. 

We never seem to have 
enough money to cover the 
costs at any given time. 

I think most people look 
at the budget crisis as a 
‘problem with revenues, 
rather than a problem with 
spending. California oper- 
ates under the illusion that 
we can have our cake and eat 
it too. 

We want to be taxed like 
libertarians and subsidized 
like socialists. 

Universities have no in- 
centive to save money since 
they do not operate within 
the economic reality that ap- 
plies to everyone else. 
They are promised more 
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and less expensive than a 
four-year university. 

This would allow disadvan- 
taged students to have access 
to a college-level degree that 
they might not otherwise be 
able to earn. 

To make this change, the 
California Master Plan for 
Higher Education will have 
to be changed. 

The plan, created in 1960, 
kept community colleges 
from being able to offer 
bachelor’s degrees, Block 
said. 

But 50 years later, can we 
afford to have such stringent 
rules laid down? 

“Something that was good 
in 1960 is not necessarily 
going to meet the needs of 
2010,’ Block said. “So I think 
it’s fair to take a look at that 
master plan.” 

It's not like our univer- 
sity system has not made 
changes to the Master Plan 
before. 

Under similar pretense to 
Block's bill, Sacramento State 
was one of the first CSU 
campuses to get to offer doc- 
torate in education degrees 
in 2007. 

“If its important to meet 
needs, we should be able to 
change the Master Plan,” 
Block said. 

By changing the plan, it 
could change the dim future 
for our state's economy. 


money every year, so there is 
no need to reduce costs and 
maximize efficiency. 

It's no wonder that the 
graduation rates for the CSU 
and University of Califor- 
nia systems in 2007 was 
13 percent and 52 percent, 
respectively. 

This despite there being 
an 88 percent netincrease  _ 
in general funds allocated to 
higher education since 1994, 
with only three years where 
there was a drop. 

Why are so many people 
not graduating? 

Why does it take five or six 
years for so many students 
to graduate and what-is the 
extra time costing us? 

Should we be building 
UC campuses in places like 
Merced when budgets are 
shrinking? 

Sadly, I think we became 
so preoccupied with design- 
ing a system to enroll every- 
one that we forgot to design 
a system to actually pay for 
it, and that is an entirely dif- 
ferent problem. 

I think Thomas Jefferson 
had an insight that could be 
applied to our present chal- 
lenge. “If a nation expects 
to be ignorant and free in 
a state of civilization, it 
expects what never was and 










never will be.” 
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(Government has no 
place in insurance 





By JULIA BAUM | 
jbaum@statehornet.com 


When George W. Bush was 
president, this country experi- 
enced the disturbing emergence 
of the Patriot Act, which people 
rightfully labeled as a direct as- 
sault on the Constitution. 

Outraged citizens wondered 
how this could have happened 
and took matters into.their own 
hands, casting a vote for change 
with the election of a Demio- 
cratic president. 

After surviving eight years of 
that hot mess called the Bush 
administration, I never thought 
that I would be able to see eye- 
to-eye on anything again with 
the Republican Party. 

Then the new health care 
reform proposal reared its ugly 
head. 

Senators Jim DeMint, R-S.C., 
and John Ensign, R-Nev., are 
two GOP members who are do- 
ing the right thing. 

Both are speaking out against 


. the reform, which would 
require all uninsured citizens to - 


buy coverage or face an annual 
penalty. 

“ This is not liberty,’ DeMint 
said in an online statement in 
December. “It is tyranny of 
good intentions by elites in 
Washington who think they 
can plan our lives better than 
we can.” 

I completely agree - health 


care coverage for every citizen 
isanoble idea. _ 

However, forcing every 
American to purchase insur- 
ance seems to contradict the . 
principles of our Constitution. 

It is wrong for our govern- 
ment to use its power to force 
us to pay for services that some 
of us just may not want. 

I had no say in whether I was 
born in America, and now I am 
being punished for it by having 
to pay a life tax to the insurance 
industry? 

Robert Waste, professor and 
former chair of the department 
of Public Policy and Adminis- 
tration, said the government is 
allowed to force people to get 
health care. 

He compared it to Social 
Security. 

“Requiring mandatory health 
insurance is constitutional,’ said 
Waste. “If (Social Security) with 
a required tax is constitutional 
... then so is a national health 
insurance program.” 

But Social Security is support- 
ed by people who work. The 
homeless or unemployed do not 
support Social Security because 
they cant pay any taxes into the 
system without a job. 

Under this reform, anyone 
who does not have health care 
will be fined. 

So all uninsured citizens 
would suddenly become law- 
breakers under the new reform. 

This is akin to a mandatory 
tax on the working class, who 
would be most affected. 

When will the moral im- 
perative to defend our rights 
override our urge to provide for 
everyone? 

History has shown that a 
government effort to make sure 
were all “safe” tends to result 


in everyone waiting in line for 
their monthly toilet paper and 
potato rations instead. 

And our government needs a 
better solution to rising health 
costs than some draconian 
mandate that seems to have 
dragged its remains over from 
the Soviet Union. 

Mandatory insurance creates 
an unsettling foundation for 
future government interference 
in our lives. 

Even if you do not ever go to 
the doctor, get a prescription or 
have surgery, you will still have 
to pay for health insurance or 
face a fine. 

I do not claim to have a solu- 
tion for health care, but I know 
for certain that this proposed 
reform is not the right way. 

Yes, we are facing mount- 
ing health care costs and the 
burden of debt. 

But principles are always 
more valuable than the value of . 
a dollar bill. 

But no matter how deep in 
debt, a country where you are 
free to decide your own destiny 
is priceless. 
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Push to get Legislature 
to give back all its taken” 





By PAUL ROUNDTREE 
proundtree@statehornet.com 


If one general sentiment 
has invaded the thoughts and 
worries of students, faculty and 
teachers alike, it is that our col- 
lective financial butter is spread 


' far too thin. 


California has had to tighten 
its belt. Unfortunately, the state 
ended up reducing funds to 
the California State University 
system by 21 percent over the 
past two years, ultimately with- 
holding $625 million. 

Associated Students Inc. 
President Roberto Torres, who 
works closely with the admin- 
istration, believes Sacramento 
State is operating on “bare 
minimum.” 

Without funding, Torres 
said, “We're no longer talking 
furloughs, but layoffs, reducing 
enrollment even further, ete 
even higher fee increases.” 

On Jan. 8, Gov. Arnold 
Schwarzenegger gave the state 
Legislature his 2010-11 state 
budget proposal. 

His cover letter reads: “T 
intend to propose a re-prior- 
itization of funds away from 
administration and into the 
classroom, and away from pris- 
ons and into our universities ... 
I believe strongly that addition- 
al reductions below current year 


funding levels ‘eguld leave a 
permanent scar on our children 
and on the greatest university 
system in the world” 

It optimistically reinstates 
$305 million toward the CSU 
system plus an additional $60.6 
million growth fund to poten- 
tially bring over 8,000 students 
back. 

But are those numbers real- 
istic? 

“That's really the question 
that the government legislature 


‘moves to answer, said John 


Kepley, special assistant to 
President Alexander Gonzalez. 
“I think the people of California 
want higher education, they 
know we produce the graduates 
that drive the workforce, we 
need those graduates to keep 


' Our economy going and there 


needs to be a commitment at 
the capital.” 

So how do we go about foster- 
ing a commitment toward that 
priority with decision makers at 
the capital? 

“It's important to remember 
that we are all in this together,’ 
said Gloria Moraga, vice presi- 
dent of public relations for Sac 
State. “Of course we are thrilled 


_ that the governor is suggesting 


this ... but we have to look at 
the hard numbers ... I know 

it sounds corny, but call your 
legislator, call your representa- 
tive ... the squeaky wheel gets: 
the oil.” 

In order to make any sort of 
progress, we need to stop point- 
ing, fingers on campus and start 
getting every individual stu- 
dent, teacher, faculty member 
and administrator on the same 
boat to spearhead the issue at 
the capital level. } 


Certainly several thousand 
emails from students would 
make elected officials rethink 
their priorities, especially 
considering the impact made 
by student voters in the 2008 
presidential election. 

“Tt says to (state legislators) 
here is a. group of people with 
enough political savvy to do 
this, plus they're college stu- 
dents so they're old enough to 
vote,’ Kepley said. 

Moraga said the CSU sets 
itself apart not only for the 
standards to which it educates 
its students, but for its commit- 
ment to bringing them oppor- 
tunity in the first place. 

“Even when I went to school, 
I went through on Pell grants 
and scholarships ... I would 
never have been able to attend 
if we didn't have government 
funding,” she said. 

If we don't get more funding 
immediately, that opportu- 
nity may not be around much 
longer. | 

Do not take the affordable 
college experience for granted. 

Do not take for granted the 
hard working teachers and 
mentors who prepare young 
adults for life in the real world. 

Do not take for granted the 
hundreds of administrators and 
staff who sustain our chance for 


_ intellectual growth. 


Remember the words of 
Edmund Burke, “No one could 
make a greater mistake than 
he who did nothing because he 
could only do little.” 

It is every individual's 
responsibility to preserve this 
very important opportunity, 
for themselves, their neighbors, 
and for the future. 
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Fellows: Programs’ 


success recognized 
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call ‘resume radiance:” 

Timothy Hodson, director 
of the Center for California 
Studies, which administers the 
fellowships, said the recogni- 
tion justifies the strengths and 
benefits of the program. 

“I think the measure of our 
success is the fact that over half 
of the offices in California em- 
ploy (former) fellows,” he said. 

Also among the top-10 are 
Garmin International, Gen- 
eral Electric, Google Inc., 
INROADS Inc., J.P. Morgans 
Investment Bank, KPMG, Nick- 
elodeon Animation Studios, the 
Smithsonian Institution and 
Steppenwolf Theatre Company. 

The Capital Fellows Pro- 
grams consist of four fellow- 
ships: Jesse M. Unruh Assembly 
Fellowship, Executive Fellow- 
ship, Judicial Administration 
Fellowship and California Sen- 
ate Fellows. 

Participants in the Fellows 
Program work for 11 months 
as staffers in the legislative, 
executive and judicial branches 
of California state government. 
They receive a monthly stipend 
of $1,972, full health, vision and 
dental benefits and 12 units of 
academic credit from Sac State's 
government department. 

“The purpose is more of giv- 
ing opportunities particularly 
to people who otherwise would 
not have an opportunity for this 
type of work,’ Hodson said. 

State Senator and former 
Senate fellow Dean Florez, 
D-Shafter, said he would not 
have run for office if he did not 
become a fellow. He became a 
fellow in 1987 and worked for 
Sen. Art Torres, D-Los Angeles. 

“It got me interested in how 
the Capitol works,’ Florez said. 
“Senate fellows uniquely have 
the ability to influence the 
policy process. It’s a very messy 
process and you have to make 
your hands dirty.” 

Charles Lawlor, Sac State 
alumnus and former Jesse M. 
Unruh Assembly fellow, said 


the fellowship prepared him 
for the job he wanted to 
have. He became a fellow in 
spring 2008 and worked as a 
legislative staff for Assembly 
Member John Perez, D-Los 
Angeles. 

Current Senate fellow and 
Stanford University graduate 
Sergio Rosas said the fellow- 
ship taught him things he 
never would have learned in 
any other program or class. 

“You learn how politics 
influence policies and under- 
stand how the policy process 
works, Rosas said. “You learn 
what state government does 
and the challenges in coming 
up with policies.” 

Hodson said that although 
the center hires applicants 
from other universities, some 
of which are Ivy League 
schools, about 20 to 25 
percent of the fellows are 
California State University 
graduates. 

“It's highly competitive. 
Last year, we had 1,500 appli- 
cants for all of the fellowships 
64 positions,’ Hodson said. 

Lawlor was one of more 
than 400 applicants for the 
Jesse M. Unruh Assembly Fel- 
lowship. Eighteen, including 
Lawlor, were accepted. 

“When I got the fellow- 
ship, it was pure excitement 
and gratification,” he said. “I 
spent a long time preparing 
my resume to become a viable 
candidate, and for all the hard 
work to pay off was really one 
of the greatest feelings I’ve 
ever felt.” 

For future applicants, Flo- 
rez has a piece of advice: 

“Dont come up here if 
you dont want to work,” he 
said. “Fellows are given real 
responsibilities. It’s not an 
internship; it's a job.” 


“Information is a big obstacle, whether or not a student is aware of what they need to do. The CSU has a 
good history of letting students know what they need to do to get into the university, and we can probably 
apply some of the same energy.”’ 


- Erik Fallis, spokesman for CSU Chancellor’s Office 


Initiative: Underrepresented main focus 
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students early to make sure 
they take the required courses 
for graduation, and providing 
summer bridge programs to 
prepare incoming freshmen 
for college-level work before 
they enter the university. 

At Sacramento State, 
planning for the graduation 
initiative started in fall 2009, 
said John Kepley, special as- 
sistant to President Alexander 
Gonzalez. 

“In response to the CSU 
initiative, President Gonzalez 
convened a group to begin 
working on the initiative last 
semester,’ Kepley said. 

This group includes mem- 
bers of the Faculty Senate 
Executive Committee, the 
University Budget Advisory 


Committee, the Strategic Plan- 
ning Council and members of 
the president’s Cabinet. 

Joseph Sheley, provost and 
vice president of academic 
affairs, said Sac State has been 
asked to pay special attention to 
groups that have lower gradua- 
tion rates. 

“In this particular context, the 
underrepresented students that 
are getting the highest focus 
are African-American and His- 
panic students, primarily be- 
cause their graduation rates are 
not quite as high as the student 
body average,’ Sheley said. 

According to a 2008 as- 
sessment by the Office of 
Institutional Research, there 
are 11,465 underrepresented 
students at Sacramento State. 
‘These include Latinos, African- 
Americans, American Indians 


and Asians. 

Statistics show that the 
graduation rates among Sac 
State Latino, African American 
and Native American students 
lag behind those of white and 
Asian American students. 

Brian Ferguson, California 
Faculty Association spokesman, 
said that while the CFA believes 
the graduation initiative is 
well-intentioned, it seems “gim- 
micky.’ 

“At a time when budget 
cuts are really hindering the 
quality of education, we find it 
interesting that the chancellor is 
trying to increase graduation,’ 
Ferguson said. 

Requiring fewer General 
Education courses, for instance, 
would “narrow down’ the kind 
of education that students get, 
Ferguson said. 


“We're going to have to see 
how it develops,’ he said. “We 
just want to make sure that 
any initiative like this that's put 


. forward continues to meet the 


quality of education.” 


Underrepresented 
Students: 


The 11,465 underrepre- 
sented students at Sac 
State represented nearly 40 
percent of the student body 
in 2008. 


Underrepresented students 
include Latinos, African- 
Americans, American 
Indians and Asians. 








BA Degree: Bill to alter higher ed plans 
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ing additional resources to 
students, said Gene Washing- 
ton, executive vice chancellor 
at UC San Francisco, who 
spoke in favor of the bill in a 
2005 committee hearing. 

Block said his bill has a 
similar goal. 

He said he wants to provide 
educational opportunities and 
training in fields with person- 
nel shortages, such as nursing, 
education and public safety. 

According to the chancel- 
lor's office, the CSU system » 
does not have a position in 
the measure. 

“It is too early in the legisla- 
tive process to know what the 
impacts might be,’ said CSU 
spokesman Erik Fallis in an 
e-mail. 

California isn't the only state 
that has looked into such.a 
system. Community colleges 


in 17 states, including Florida, 
Texas and Nevada, already offer 
four-year degrees. 

Great Basin College in Ne- 
vada has been offering four-year 
degrees for more than 10 years. 
John Rice, director of institu- 
tional advancement at Great 
Basin College, said community 
colleges that offer four-year 
degrees arent necessarily trying 
to fit the mold of a university. 

“Community colleges are 
designed so they can quickly 
respond to the needs of the 
community and often times 
those are connected workforce 
development,’ he said. 

In the case of Great Basin, 
the school is trying to provide 
programs that community 
members might not be able to 
complete elsewhere, Rice said. 

Rice, who completed his 
doctorate at Capella Univer- 
sity, based his dissertation on 
community colleges that offer 


four-year degrees. He said the 
ultimate goal of community col- 
leges and universities will néver 
be the same; therefore, never 
rendering a system obsolete. 

Beth Hagan, spokeswoman 
for the Community College 
Baccalaureate Association, 
agreed.\ 

She said many people fear 
four-year universities will be- 
come less desirable, but it is not 
the case. She added that many 
community colleges target 
specific groups of people. 

“The degrees that are being 
conferred across the United 
States are applied degrees that 
are not the venue of the univer- 
sity, Hagan said. “Or they are 
nursing and teacher education 
where the universities are not 
able to meet the demand” 

Hagan said she believes 
California's impacted university 
systems may play a greater role 
in the passing of the bill, in 


comparison with other states. 

Last fall, the CSU and UC 
systems saw a decreased in 
number of students admitted in 
universities. This spring, many 
universities, including Sacra- 
mento State, did not admit any 
students. 

Jenni Reily, senior nursing 
major, said she believes a pilot 
program could help reduce the 
number of impacted nursing 
programs around California. 

“T think it could be beneficial 
to students because it’s really 
hard to get into a nursing pro- 
gram, she said. 

Block's office is working with 
three community colleges in 
Southern California, including 
San Diego Community College, 
which are interested in offering 
four-year degrees. 

The cost for such programs in 
California is undetermined. If 
passed, the bill can take effect as 
early as Jan. 1, 2011. 
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Cuuck D BREAKS RAP CULTURE NORMS 


By LEIDHRA JOHNSON 
ljohnson@statehornet.com 


While rap today is often ste- 
reotyped as being affliated with 
gangster and thug lifestyles, sev- 
eral artists and hip-hop groups 
such as Chuck D and Public 
Enemy have instead used their 
music to express and expose 
political messages. 

Chuck D, activist and founder 
of the rap group Public Enemy, 
will share his story and views 
of rap, race, reality and tech- 
nology at Sacramento State on 
Thursday. The event, hosted by 
UNIQUE, will be held at 7:30 
p.m. in the University Union| 
Ballroom. 

Zenia LaPorte, UNIQUE pro- 
grams adviser, said she hopes 
Chuck D’s messages will reach 
out to students. 

“He's legendary for differ- 
ent reasons, one being he's the 
founder for Public Enemy and 
then hes also very vocal about 
different causes and issues,’ 
LaPorte said. “He has an edu- 
cational message but he’s also 
a pop culture icon, so that will 
hopefully bring students in to - 
hear what-he has to say.’ 

Public Enemy’s first album, 
“Yo! Bum Rush The Show,’ was 
released in 1987. Soon after 
Chuck D’s rapping career began, 
he started lecturing. 

He has now been lecturing for 
19 years. He has toured college 


campuses since 1991 and spoke | 


at Sac State once before in 2004. 
“When I was in high school, 
there was no such thing as rap- 
ping as a profession ... when the 
first rap record'came out in ‘79 
I happened to coincidentally be 
in college and I was just excited 
by how the music was an op- 
portunity for people to express 
themselves,’ Chuck D said. 
Rap, Chuck D said, has 
become a creative outlet that 
allows him, along with other 
artists, to educate listeners and 
spread important messages. 
“It's part of who I am and 
I am proud of the work I’ve 
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done. It started at a very special 
time when I think a lot of 
people didn't get the info that 
they needed through all of the 
portals that exist now,’ Chuck — 
D said. “Music served as a great 
open area for people to get 
supplementary information,” 

While he may be most 
famous for his work with 
Public Enemy, his lecturing and 
activism have certainly drawn 
attention. 

His lectures have been known 
to include critiques of the media 
industry's selectivity and por- 
trayal of hip-hop and rap music 
as thuggish. 

“My problem happens to be 
with major media. Major media, 
when it comes to black artists 
or brown artists, when it comes 
down to urban and rap music, 
usually wants to cover the worst 
story if any story at all,” Chuck 
D said. “T really don't blame 
the artist as much as I blame 
the lack of infrastructure, and 
the lack of accountability and 
responsibility outside the genre 
when covering the genre.” 


Chuck D has also done work | 


with Air America Radio and 
Democracy Now!, both news 
programs that offer political 
analysis. 

Kevin Wehr, sociology profes- 
sor and a fan of Public Enemy, 
pointed out that rap music 
today often has to fit a certain 
mold in order to sell and appeal 
to most listeners. 

“That message, you know, the 
girls and the cars and the drugs 
and the ‘I'm going to go beat up 
the police’ or whatever, that’s 
what sells, and there's a certain 
amount of posturing that artists 
have to do if they want to be 
seen as legit, to be seen as hav- 
ing street cred,’ Wehr said. . 

Although Wehr acknowledg- 
es the popularity and abundance 
of gangster rap, he pointed out 
that there is and always has been 
politically motivated rap as well. 
He has even been known to play 


see Chuck D| page B3 





Courtesy Puoto 


Chuck D, leader and co-founder of rap group Public Enemy, will be speak at 7:30 p.m. Thursday in Sacramento 
State’s University Union Ballroom. Chuck D began his career in the music industry but has now evolved into a 
political activist, publisher, radio host and producer. Admission to his lecture is free and the content of his lecture 


will focus on race, digital media and music. 
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MEGAN Harris State Hornet 


Eating out late has become a common behavior in many college students, even students here at 
Sacramento State. Sac State students will be pleased to find that many businesses in the 

downtown area have begun to cater to these needs. We found four businesses in particular that 
are located downtown and keep their doors open late into the night, seven days a week. 
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LUIGI’S SLICE 
1050 20th St. 
(916) 447-1255 


Specializes in “create 
your own” pizzas. 


OPEN UNTIL 
M-W: 11 p.m. 

TH: 12 p.m. 
FRI-SAT: 2:30 a.m. 
SUN: 11 p.m. 


eS er eerie 
of 2101 16th St. 
; (916) 441-2009 


Specializes in burritos 
and tacos. 


OPEN UNTIL 
24 hours a day, 
seven days a week 





WILLIE’S 
2415 16th St. 
(916) 444-2006 


Specializes in 
burgers and hotdogs. 


OPEN UNTIL 
M-W: 11 p.m. 

TH: 12 p.m. 
FRI-SAT: 2:30 a.m. 
SUN: 11 p.m. 


INK 
2730 N St. 
(916) 456-2800 


Specializes in 
sandwiches and salads. 


OPEN UNTIL 
M-TUES: 1 a.m. 
WED: 2:30 a.m. 
THURS: 3 a.m. 
FRI-SAT: 4 a.m. 
SUN: 1 a.m. © 


TO READ THE FULL STORY | SEE PAGE B3 


By JOHN SAELEE 
jsaelee@statehornet.com 


Before winter comes to a 
close, Peak Adventures is in- 
viting all students and adults, 
in the Sacramento area on a 
cross-country ski trip through 
the Royal Gorge near Lake 
Tahoe. 

* The trip will be held on 
Feb. 6 and participants should 
meet at 7 a.m. at the Peak 
Adventures office for trans- 
portation. 

The deadline to sign up for 
this excursion is today and 
Peak Adventures will hold 
a pre-trip meeting at 6 p.m. 
The meeting will cover proper 
clothing attire required for 
the trip. 

The trip costs $80 for 
Sacramento State students, 
$103 for affiliates and $114 for 
the general public. These costs 
cover lessons, equipment, a 
trail pass and transportation 
to and from the gorge. 

Betty Sun, adventure spe- 
cialist for Peak Adventures, 
will be attending the ski trip to 
Royal Gorge on Saturday and 
recommended participants to 
come prepared for a fun day 
of learning. 

“Participants should dress 
for a fun, aerobic day in the 
snow, Sun said. “Bring a sack 
lunch to eat at one of the trail- 
side warming huts and plenty 
of water and snacks.” 

Sun said before participants 
set their skis on the path, they 
will go through an hour and 
a half ski lesson with Royal 
Gorge Cross Country Ski Re- 
sort'’s professional instructors. 

“Expect a few falls and 
wobbles - that’s part of the 
learning process, Sun said. 
“The recent storms have 





Dare to peak 
your adventure 


brought plenty of soft powder to 
land on.’ 

Peak Adventures was created 
in 1989 and later adopted by 
Associated Students Inc. 

Formerly a bike shop called 
Mountain Wolf Sports, Peak 
Adventures evolved into an 
outdoors program that included 
ropes courses and team build- 
ing. 

Last year alone, Peak Ad- 
ventures served more than 300 
people with its services and 
events. 

According to Peak Adven- 
tures’ website, the advantage 
to trying new things with their 
organization is that they provide 
employees who are skilled in 
their field of expertise and act as 
guides on each organized trip. 

Jael Young, director of Peak 
Adventures, said she is passion- 
ate about her career because it 
allows her to implement the two 
pillar points, “adventure educa- 
tion and leadership develop- 
ment,’ within the program. 

Young said she enjoys sharing 
her knowledge with partici- 
pants. She said she feels with her 
expertise she is able to encour- 
age others to try something new. 

Yesenia Ramirez, senior 
social work major, snowboarded 
for the first time through a Peak 
Adventures program. 

Ramirez said her adventur- 
ous personality led her to Peak 
Adventures and from there the 
employees persuaded her to try 
something new - snowboarding. 

Young said it is great to see 
Peak Adventures bringing Sac 
State students together with 
members of the community. 

Outdoor adventures build 
self-awareness and self-growth 
for people, Young said, further- 
more, these experiences help to 
maintain a balance in people's 
lives. 
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Leadership program raises students’ confidence and GPAs 


By ERIN ROGERS 
erogers@statehornet.com 


Karlos Santos-Coy, program 
adviser of clubs and organiza- 
tions for Student Organizations 
and Leadership, said leadership 
is more than just a title or posi- 
tion. He said it is a set of skills 
for success 
that 
ev- 


















ery 
student 
is capable of 
acquiring. 
To promote leadership 
among students at Sacramento 
State, the office is heading a new 
program called the Leadership 
Recognition Program. Accord- 
ing to the Sac State website, this 
program encourages student 
engagement and development 
by introducing students to a 
number of involvement oppor- 
tunities, events and workshops. 


The office of Student Or- 
ganizations and Leadership, 
formerly known as Student 
Affairs, promotes leadership 
among students by providing 
students with the necessary 
tools to develop their own set of 
leadership skills. 

“Our goal was not to create 
events but to recognize that 

different areas of this campus 
are already developing 
leadership for students,’ 
Santos-Coy said. 
Santos-Coy said 
although 


Stu- 

dent Orga- 

nizations and Leaderships goal 

was not to create events, they do 

build programs that support the 

leadership roles already in place. 
“We have two leadership 


conferences a year, workshops 
throughout the semester, spe- 
cific organizational leadership 
training for student club offi- 
cers, ‘move-in day’ the residence 
halls, the summer EOP bridge 
class, as well as more specific 
trainings for Greek organiza- 
tions; Santos-Coy said. 

Edward Jones, associate vice 
president for campus life, is an- 
other staff member devoted to 
promoting leadership success. 

“We want to ensure that ‘lead- 
ership begins here’ becomes a 

reality for all of our students, 
Jones said. 

Leadership is 
very important 
for students’ suc- 
cess, both 


and out of the classroom, Jones 
said. He said students who par- 
ticipated in leadership activities 
had much better success rates 
after college than those who did 
not. 
In January 2009, the Office of 
Institutional Research con- 
ducted’a research analysis of 
Sac State students involved in 
leadership positions and com- 
pared their success rates with 
that of the standard campus 
community. 

“This core group was com- 
pared to other students from 
the sample population and they 


had higher grade point averages, 


higher retention and persistence 
rates, even higher graduation 
rates; Santos-Coy said. 
The Leadership Recogni- 
tion Program has designated 
a specific class to help stu- 


“= dents fulfill leadership roles 


in college. 


Students who participate and 
pass this class are awarded with 
a Student Organizations and 
Leadership certificate, along 
with the class credit. 

In this leadership class, the 
students are required to partici- 
pate in eight campus events. 

Last semester, Beth Erickson, 
recreation, parks and tourism 
administration professor, led 
the first leadership class of 35 
students. 

“In offering this program to 
students at Sac State, what we 
are saying to them is that we 
care about them; Erickson said. 
“We want the experience during 
their years at this learning insti- 
tution to be meaningful where 
they can learn about diverse 
issues and populations, develop 
professionally and person- 
ally, engage civically through 
community service activities, 
organizations and clubs and 
where they create a community 
where they can belong.’ 

Two student orientation lead- 
ers, Vance Jarrard and David 
Barrie, have both experienced 
the benefits of being in a student 
leadership position. 

Barrie, junior anthropology 
major, said being an orienta- 
tion leader has helped him with 
communication skills. He said 


he believes that the skills that 
he has acquired will help him in 
the field of anthropology, later 
in the future. 

“Leadership teaches you a lot 
about yourself and others - how 
to meet and talk to people,” 
Barrie said. 

Santos-Coy said he believes 
leaders have higher academic 
success rates because of social 
connections gained through 
leadership roles. 

“By being connected socially 
it helps you want to do well in 
school - to stay here and devel- 


_ op. You are constantly making a 


connection to a career - to your 


‘future; Santos-Coy said. 


Jones agreed with Santos-Coy 
and believes leadership leads 
to a happier lifestyle and more 
prominent future. 

“Leadership prepares you for 
life after school. It makes you 
well rounded; you can take 
the knowledge learned from 
classrooms and apply it to life” 
Jones said. 

Jones said the skills for devel- 
oping leadership can be found 
in everyone. He said he believes 
in the underlying philosophy 
of the Student Organization 
and Leadership office - that 
everyone has the capacity to be 
a leader. 





By JOHN SAELEE 
jsaelee@statehornet.com 


Hornets on the Move, a fit- 
ness club at Sacramento State, 
provides students an alternative 
to pursuing personal wellness 
by walking or running their way 
through the American River 
trails every Tuesday and Thurs- 
day afternoon. 

Hornets on the Move was 
created three years ago by the 
Health and Wellness Promotion 
Services. 

The club works closely with 
many different health organiza- 


_ tions on campus, including Sac 


State’s Student Health Services, 
Fit HELP, Recreational Sports 
and Peak Adventures. These 
departments advise the club 
and help to make administrative 
decisions. 

Aidan Gilmore, senior dietet- 
ics major and club president, 
said Hornets on the Move is 
successful because it provides 
support and encouragement to 
its members. 

Gilmore said students 
involved in the club are given 
incentives for partaking in club 
activities, exercises and meet- 


CLUB’CORNER | HORNETS ON THE MOVE 


Club motivates students to become fit while socializing — 


ings. 

The club keeps track of club 
members’ attendance; if they 
show up to five meetings, they 
receive a free water bottle. 

At seven, they receive a free 
T-shirt. 

Gilmore said the club is 
meant to be more flexible than 
going to the gym. Being a mem- 
ber of the club is not a nuisance 
to the individual, she said; it is 
more a resource or outlet. 

“What makes this club even 


better is having the privilege to | 


run and walk with people from 
campus, Gilmore said. 
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Shauna Schultz, dietician for 
Student Health Services, said 
the reason she invests her time 
in the club is because it consists 
of staff, students and faculty 
who are working together, hav- 
ing fun, getting fit and meeting 
people. 

Schultz said she believes the 
club is important because it 
implements wellness - some- 
thing the university has been 
trying to move towards in the 
past couple years. 

She said the club is dif- 
ferent than other sports and 
recreational teams because the 


Gu 
Me. 


START HIGHER. 


qualifications needed to join are 
less stringent. 

Gilmore said the goal of the 
club is to help people gain mo- 
tivation to run and walk at least 
two times a week. 

Julia Leaderbrand, graduate 
food and nutrition student and 
club member, said she is thank- 
ful Hornets on the Move is at 
school. 

.HOTM is a great opportu- 
nity; it’s free, convenient, offers 
motivation and support and you 
have access to experts in the 
field at your disposal,’ Schultz 
said. 
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Me. 


START RAISING THE BAR. 





Tony Nouyen State Hornet 


Aidan Gilmore (left), se- 
nior dietetics major, and 
Shuana Schultz take a 
morning walk for Hornets 
on the Move. 


He 


a There's strong. Then there’s Army Strong. If you want ieee. a as 
to be a leader in life, joining Army ROTC at Sacramento 
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State is the strongest way to start. It provides hands- 
__ on leadership development. Plus you can earn a ivi te 
tuition, merit-based scholarship up to $5OK. After 
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graduation, you'll begin your career as an Officer. With . | : q | | 
a start like that, there's no limit to what you can | iat 
achieve. 
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Chuck D: lectures 


on race, digital 
media and music 


Continued | page Bl 


Public Enemy in his sociology , 
of pop culture class. 

“There's been a long history 
of political hip-hop. As a matter 
of fact you can argue, as I argue 
in my pop culture class, that 
the origins ‘of hip-hop were 
political ... Hip-hop started as 
an underground movement and 
as it came above ground and as 
it became popular ... the politics 
have largely been stripped away, 
Wehr said. 

- LaPorte said she has received 
a lot of positive feedback and 
expects a good turnout to. 
‘Thursday's event. 

Although Public Enemy and 
Chuck D may have been more 
popular in previous decades, 


_ Wehr said the message is still 


just as pertinent today. 
“There's always these ques- 
tions of well is it old, is it out- 
of-date, is it irrelevant,’ Wehr 
said. “But if you listen to ‘Fight 
the Power’ if you listen to what 
they were saying if you listen 





CouRTESY PHOTO 


to anything from that album, 
‘Burn Hollywood Burn or ‘911 
Is a Joke; I mean all of these 
songs are just as relevant today | 
even if they arent as popular 
as perhaps they should be?’ 

Chuck D said he hopes to 
communicate the importance 
of education and awareness 
to students. He said students 
should strive to become 
masters of whatever they are 
passionate about. 

“Be the best that they can 
be and if they're going to go 
to any university or any area 
of higher learning, I tell them 
to be an expert in what they 
love,’ he said. “If you dont 
stand up for something, you'll 


fall for anything.’ 





VIDEO ° 


Check out an exclusive 
interview with Chuck D 
Friday at 
statehornet.com 


To be, or not to be, that is the vagina 


By MEGAN SANDERS 
msanders@statehornet.com 


The Vagina Monologues, a 
fierce, honest dialogue written 
by activist Eve Ensler, raises 
money to fight abuse against 
women and raises awareness 
of cruelties around the world. 

This production is return- 
ing to campus to raise funds 
for the Sac State Violence 
and Sexual Assault Sup- 
port Services Program. The 
performance will also benefit 
the Social Health Assess- 
ment Research and Education 
Institute - a program that 
works to improve the health 
and well-being of women and 
families. 

The show talks about 
womens issues and covers 
everything from sex to men- 
struation to lesbianism. 

The production of Vagina 
Monologues at Sac State is 
directed by Diana Tercero. 
Tercero was an actress in the 
play for the past four years but 
recently graduated. 

Jessica Heskin, an advocate 
and educator for the Women’s 
Resource Center, asked Ter- 
cero to direct Vagina Mono- 
logues after she graduated. 
Tercero said she knew the 
production would be a lot of 
work, but wanted to help. 

Tercero was first introduced 
to the Vagina Monologues her 
freshman year. When she got 
there and read the script, she 
realized how empowering the 
production would be and was 
immediately drawn in. 

“Tt’s about informing the 

~ community about certain 
issues and empowering the 
community, Tercero said. “I 
was more open about things 
(after my first performance) 
and could talk about the is- 
sues.” 

Alyssa Sionzon, freshman 


liberal arts major and member 
of the chorus, said the pro- 
duction is not just a show for 
women - men can learn from 
the show and enjoy it as well. 

“Enjoy having a vagina if 
youre a woman; if youre a man, 
enjoy that your woman has a 
vagina, Sionzon said. 

The show consists of 15 to 20 
monologues which have all been 
done in previous years. Nev- 
ertheless, Tercero encourages 
people to come see the show, 
even if they have seen it before. 

“Even though it's the same 
pieces, there’s something dif- 
ferent about it because it’s a dif- 
ferent woman doing the piece,’ 
she said. 

Liz Rowell, a graduate 
psychology student, will be 
participating in the Vagina 
Monologues for the fifth time 
this semester. 

“If you are a woman, have 
been around a woman or loved 
a woman, this is the show for 
you, Rowell said. 

Tercero said each year differs 
slightly because each director's 
style and choice of setting is 
different. No matter the setting, 
the show always gets a positive 
response from the people who 
go to see it, Tercero said. 

Tercero said there will be a 
few new surprises this year. She 
said they have a new monologue 
that the author just released 
based on the situation in the 
Congo. 

“The piece is kind of a heavy 
piece, Tercero said. “A teen- 
agers guide to surviving sex 
slavery.” 

Another difference in this 
years performance is that the 


chorus will be included in some 


monologues. Tercero said add- 
ing the chorus will give it a dif- 
ferent and more powerful feel. 
Throughout the Vagina 
Monologues there are some re- 
ally emotional stories, Sionzon 


said, that may be hard to listen 
to but they are things that are 
actually going on in the world. 
She said these things may not 
be happening in the United 
States, but they are happening 
elsewhere and people need to 
hear about them. 

Sionzon said the experience 
is eye opening and she recom- 
mends it to everyone. 

“Tt brings attention to things 
that are going on in the world, 
like the bombings in Baghdad 
and the genital mutilation that 
goes on in other parts of the 


. world,’ Sionzon said. 


In performing, she said she 


is reminded that the things 
she is doing and presenting to 
her community have a positive 
impact on others. 


The Vagina : 
‘Monologues will é 
be showing at7 — 

p.m. February 12- 
14 at the Univer- 
sity Union. ee 


Tickets are $15 E 
for general and $7 
. for students. — 
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Ariele Bauers, senior nursing major, acts out a scene 
from The Vagina Monologues during a rehearsal on 


Jan. 27. 





Open late: 


By MEGAN SANDERS 
msanders@statehornet.com 


Christina Cortes, junior psy- 
chology major, has fallen into 
the seemingly inevitable college- 
student trend of going out to eat 
late at night. 

Cortes said on average, dur- 
ing her study break in the wee 
hours of the night, she ends up 
at a drive-thru window - they 
are cheap and consistent with 
late-night operating hours, she 
said. 

Sacramento State students 
who are looking for grub will 
take the most convenient route. 

Jason Blessinger, exercise 
psychologist for Fit HELP, said 
the fact of the matter is “people 


. need to eat.” 


A restaurant that satisfies 
peoples need to eat no matter 
what time of day is La Garna- 
cha, a outdoor Mexican food 
restaurant located on 16th Street 
and open 24 hours a day, seven 
days a week. 

La Garnacha Manager Mao 
Rodriguiz said the most popular 
late night food items are their 
burritos and nachos. 

Although burritos and 


Students argue unhealthy dieting is inevitable 


nachos are commonly ordered, 
Blessinger said, foods like 
these may not be the healthiest 
choices. 

“Late-night (eating) scastte 
hurt you so much if it is healthy 
food,’ Blessenger said. “There 
are better ways to eat though 
(aside from eating out), even 
if eating late at night is an es- 
sential.” 

Rodriguiz said many students 
come by the restaurant late at 
night after they have been out 
drinking. La Garnacha is much 
more popular in the summer- 
time because there is no table 
service and all of the tables are 
located outdoors. 

Blessinger said students need 
to take into account the time 
they eat and the amount of food 
that they eat. 

“The body still needs calories 
but the more we can spread it 
out over the day with smaller 
portions, the better,’ Blessinger 
said. 

If students are trying to avoid 
those “freshman 15, the 15 
pounds college students suppos- 
edly gain in weight during their 
freshman year, they may want 
to avoid the late-night foods, 


Blessinger said. 

He said if students eat three * 
meals a day and small snacks in 
between, chances are they wont 
overeat. Eating late at night is 
adding on extra calories, Bless- 
inger said, calories a person 
probably may not necessarily 
need. 

Most students eat out late at 
night because it is fast and easy, 
Blessinger said, especially since 
they no longer have anyone to 
cook for them. 

A fast and easy choice down- 
town that requires no cooking 
skills is Luigi's Slice, located on 
1050 20th St., which serves beer 
and pizza until 2 a.m. during the 
weekend. 

Luigi’ offers a “create your 
own’ pizza where customers can 
order exactly what they want. 
Of course, the restaurant also 
still maintains the classics like 
the meatlovers and vegetarian 
pizzas. 

Although Luigi's is known 
for its pizzas, they also serve 
other foods for late-night din- 
ing; it also serves pastrami and 
meatball sandwiches and salads 
as well. 

Blessinger said students can 
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transcend this trait of eating out 
late. 

“Tt is a learned behavior, 
Blessinger said. “It can be 
changed or rectified but that all 
depends on the willpower of 
each individual.’ 

Nonetheless, he said, students 
do go out to eat late, no matter 
the extra calories or health risks. 

Blessinger said Fit HELP can 
work with students by pairing 
them up with a dietician so they 
can work on their eating habits 
and be able to lose weight. 

Senior biology major Katy 
Kvasager disagrees with Bless- 
inger. 

“Tt’s not a dietician I need 
to meet with — I need a life 
counselor,’ Kvasager said. “I 
need someone to help me with 








Masses 

Sunday: 9am-10:30am 
Student Mass: 7:30pm 
Mass/Dinner/Activities 
for students: 
Wednesday: 6:30pm 


5900 Newman Court: 
Sacramento, CA 95879 
916.454.4188 


Newman Catholle Community | 


time managément. I need to’ 
have time to eat; that’s my only 


. problem.’ 


Kvasager said at this point in 
her life, she is not worried about 
her eating habits. 

“College is too stressful to 
worry about my eating habits. 
The food I am eating - even if 
it’s drive thrus late at night - is 
keeping me alive and healthy so 
that I can get through my next 
set of midterms — that's how a 
college student thinks,” she'said. 

Kvasager said her favorite 
place to grab a bite late at night 
is INK, located on N Street. 

At INK there is a tattoo- 
parlor feel with vibrant art all 
around the room. Kvasager said 
INK offers a full bar and the 
most extensive late-night menu 





A Directory of 
Sacramento Churches. 


Unitarian Universalist | 
Society of Sacramento a 
Open Hearts, Open Minds 

Sundays: 9:30 and 11:15 

child care avalible at both services 
Religious education for children & teens 


at early sevice only 


in the area. 

At INK, students can order a 
variety of breakfast, lunch and 
dinner foods. INK has every- 
thing from eggs in the morning, 
to pastrami sandwiches at lunch 
and trip-tip for dinner, Kvasager 
said. 

The restaurant also has a 
bonus menu with late-night 
food offerings like buffalo wings 
and sliders. 

Kvasager said she realizes she 
may someday have to kick her 
late-night diet. 

“When I get a 9-to-5 job, I 
obviously won't be up so late,” 
Kvasager said. “But until then, 

I will continue eating at my ~ 
favorite late-night restaurants 
downtown.” 
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Sports 


Updates 





WOMEN’S 
BASKETBALL 


vs. WEBER STATE 
JAN. 28 
W90-75 


at IDAHO STATE 
__JAN.30 
W 80-71 


- GARCIA NAMED BIG SKY 
PLAYER OF THE WEEK 
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MEN’S 
BASKETBALL 


at WEBER STATE 
JAN. 29 
L 81-59 


i 


at \DAHO STATE 
JAN. 30 
W 72-55 


MEN’S TENNIS 


vs. WEBER STATE & 
IDAHO STATE 


JAN. 30 
W 7-0 & 7-0 


vs. UC DAVIS 
JAN. 31 
W 6-1 


- WOMEN’S TENNIS 


ys. COLORADO 


JAN. 29 
W 4-0 


at NO. 3 CALIFORNIA 
JAN. 30 


Sport Clubs 


Updates 





ICE HOCKEY 


vs. UC DAVIS 
JAN. 29 & 30 


L 2-0 & 9-2 
WOMEN’S RUGBY 
ys, CALIFORNIA 


JAN. 30 
L 33-12 





Mia Martsupaira State Hornet 


MEN’S 
RUGBY 


vs. UC DAVIS 


_ JAN. 29 
L 34-5 
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Jasmine Lipka (left) and Amanda Blauvelt (right) are members of the Sac State gymnastics team. Each traveled thousands of miles to be Hornets. 


By MATT HARRINGTON 
mharrington@statehornet.com 


Every Sacramento State sports 
team is made up of unique indi- 
viduals, all of whom with their 
own personal stories of how 
they ended up in Sacramento. 
One team that is full of unique 
athletes and stories is the Sac 
State women’s gymnastics team. 

Of the 20 student-athletes 
currently on the active ros- 
ter, two gymnasts came from 
somewhat unexpected places 
to arrive at Sac State: Amanda 
Blauvelt and Jasmine Lipka. 

Blauvelt is from Wall, N.J., 
and Lipka is from Anchorage, 


Alaska. 

Blauvelt’s journey to Sacra- 
mento has brought her 5,909 
miles from her home in N.J. As 
for Lipka, her journey brought 
her 3,163 miles from her home. 
Coincidently, these two team- 
mates reside together. 

So how do two athletes, so far 
away from home, choose Sac 
State to study and compete? 
Blauvelt's main desire to come 
to college was that she wanted 
to compete in college gymnas- 
tics. 

“I wanted to find a school that 
was in a cool location and that 
would be competitive with my 
skill level,” she said. “I went to 


California once before coming 
here to Sacramento and thought 
that it was something I should 
try. After talking to the coach 
and checking out the school, 

I knew it was a great place for 
me.” 

For Sac State, Blauvelt 
competes as a specialist on the 
uneven bars, but can be seen 
showing her abilities on the 
beam, floor and vault from time 
to time. 

Lipka'’s journey to Sacramento 
was a bit more standard. 

“I was recruited by Kim 
Hughes, the head coach of the 
womens gymnastics team, 
Lipka said. “I came on a recruit- 


ing trip in my senior year of 
high school and then was of- 
fered a full-ride scholarship and 
accepted it.” 

Lipka competes in three of 
the four events for the Hornets. 
The one-event that she does not 
compete in is vault. 

“My least favorite (event) is 
vault,” Lipka said. “T had also 
struggled with it during my 
club years of gymnastics and 
then when I got a stress fracture 
in my shin freshman year, 
myself and the coaches decided 
that vault just wasn't going work 
out anymore.’ 

Blauvelt said her parents 
played a big roll in her academ- 


ic life because they made sure 
her schooling always came first. 

“When I was younger, I 
would have a seven-hour school 
day followed by a four-hour 
practice and an hour commute, 
there and back, with dinner and 
homework waiting for me at the 
kitchen table,’ Blauvelt said. “So 
I definitely learned a thing or 
two about time management, 
priorities and how to remain 
balanced. 

Lipka also finds time to study 
in her busy life. She said if she 
needs help with her school 
work, help is never far away. 


see Gymnasts| page B6 
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Mia Marsupaira State Hornet 


Katrina Zheltova has won 
three Big Sky MVP awards. 


By ASHLEY O’CoN 
aocon@statehornet.com 


Sacramento State's tennis pro- 
gram has a strong reputation for 
its outstanding talent. Among 
its athletes, senior Katrina 


Zheltova, from the women's 
team, came to the United States 
to make a name for herself as a 
respected player. 

Zheltova, a native of Minsk, 
Belarus, has won the Big Sky 
Conference Most Valuable 
Player award three years in a 
row. Her parents noticed as she 
got older, her energy level in- 
creased. Their first instinct was 
to get her involved in sports. 

Although Zheltova’s success as 
a tennis player has progressed 
over the years, she admits she 
was never really interested in 
sports until she picked up a ten- 
nis racket 14 years ago. 

-“L liked it from the begin- 
ning, Zheltova said. “I know 
that I don't just want to play 
it for a few years. I know I’m 


AFTER FURTHER REVIEW... 


going to do it for the rest of my 
life.” 

Zheltova left behind her par- 
ents and older sister in Belarus 
to play tennis in the United 
States. Her parents support her 
from afar, but it is difficult as 
they are half a world away. 

“My parents see me now and 
know that I can play and really 
do it, but I have to do it for 


. myself; Zheltova said. “I'm not 


just going to start and then quit. 
Of course, sometimes you have 
bad days where you just don't 
want to do anything. But this is 
basically like my job. It’s why I 
came here.” 

Zheltova said she believes her 
determination to keep improv- 
ing comes from the accomplish- 


see Tennis| page B6 


Stress, pressure has adverse 
affect on collegiate coaches 





By DusTIN NOSLER 
sports@statehornet.com 


The drive to be perfect, the 
desire to succeed in every facet 
of the game, the want to be the 


best is only natural for athletes. 

However, it can have an ad- 
verse effect on people involved. 
Specifically, the coaches. 

As much time, effort and 
energy coaches put into their 
craft, it is hard to believe they 
are not effected by stress more 
seriously, 

However, two of the country’s 
most prominent coaches have 
recently succumb to the rigors 
of coaching. | 

University of Florida football 
head coach Urban Meyer and 
University of Connecticut men’s 


basketball head coach Jim Cal- 
houn both had to take leaves of 
absence, citing health concerns. 

Fortunately for Meyer, 45, he 
has since decided to return to 
his post, but it does not mean 
his health issues are moot. 

Calhoun, 67, has taken leaves 
of absence before, as he has had 
multiple bouts with cancer, all 
from which he has emerged the 
victor. 

Some believe stress has a 
direct connection to cancer. Ac- 
cording to the National Cancer 


see Health| page B5 


By MARSHALL HAMPSON 
‘mhampson@statehornet.com 


After going undefeated in 
Division II last season, the 
women's rugby club of Sac- 
ramento State will face a new 
challenge this year - moving up 
to Division I. . 

Last year, the women were 
crowned league champions of 
the Pacific West Coast Confer- 
ence. The move to Division I 
means better competition. 

After all the success of the 
2008-09 season, many changes 
occurred in the offseason. Sac 
State lost half of its champion- 
ship team members and both 
head coaches. 

‘The team this year, led by 
senior outside center Lisa 
Roselin and senior flanker 
Haylee Corliss, overcame all the 
changes pretty quickly by shut- 
ting out 16th-ranked University 
of Oregon 24-0 at home in a 
preseason match on.Nov. 7. 

“We came out and didn't 
know what to expect,’ Corliss 
said. “We went into the game 
like, ‘let's just play as hard as we 
an.” 

Both stars got into rugby in a 
strange way, however. Corliss, 
who will be graduating from 
Sac State with degree in govern- 
ment, and came across rugby 
by confusing it with a different 
sport when she was a freshman. 

“I saw a rugby flyer and I 
came out and actually thought 
rugby was lacrosse,’ Corliss 
said. “I was waiting to see girls 
throw around balls with sticks.” 

On the other hand, while 
Roseline was studying aboard in 
Australia for her degree in mar- 
keting, one of her classmates 
was trying to recruit someone 
for the Sac State team. Roselin 
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T competition — faces challenge 


overheard the recruiter talking 
about rugby and was instantly- 
motivated to join the team. 

New head coach David 
Jackson and assistant coach 
Mike Dobson joined the team 
without knowing any of its 
members. Jackson came from 
Del Campo High School, where 
he coached men’s rugby. He has 
never coached a collegiate team 
until this year. 

He said the transition was not 
that difficult. 

“Were all rugby players so it 
was an easy transition,’ Jackson 
said. “Most girls are ready to 
go.” 

Both Roselin and Corliss said 
they were excited about the new 
coaches. 

“They know the game really 
well and can talk to us as ath- 
letes and as girls,’ Roselin said. 

Corliss said her experience 
last semester was more impor- 
tant in her rugby career than 
any other semester. - 

“T probably earned the most 
last semester with the new 
coaches than the other three 
years I’ve played,” Corliss said. 
“It's a lot more competitive. We 
all need to work as a team, work 
together and stay fit. Fitness is a 
huge part of it.” 

A standard rugby match lasts 
80 minutes and it gets broken 
down into two, forty-minute 
halves. So the players are con- 
stantly running, tackling and 
getting hit. 

Not only do the women have 
to stay fit for the new season, 
they also have to get the 17 
rookies on the same page by the 
time the regular season begins. 
The Hornets took first place in 
the Santa Barbara State Tourna- 


see Rugby| page B6 
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Men’s soccer players recognized for academic greatness 


By Ross COLEMAN 
rcoleman@statehornet.com 


After a successful season for 
the Sacramento State men’s 
soccer team that saw a school- 
record 12 wins, a berth in 
the NCAA tournament and a 
first-round win against Loyola 
Marymount University, the ac- 
colades keep pouring in. 

The Mountain Pacific Sports 
Federation tournament cham- 
pion Hornets can add four aca- 
demic All-Conference awards 
to their list of achievements. 

Senior Kyle Beasley, redshirt 
sophomore Adam Bettencourt, 
senior Scott Crandall, and red- 
shirt freshman Oscar Torrico 
were all named to the 36-mem- 


ber All-MPSF academic team. 

To be eligible for the honor, 
student-athletes must have a 
cumulative grade point aver- 
age of at least 3.0, sophomore 
standing, a full academic year at 
the school and participated in at 
least half of the team’s games. 

Beasley is an academic team 
veteran, receiving the honor all 
three times he has been eligible. 
He started 18 games at defender 
and defensive midfielder. Bea- 
sley was also named to ESPN 
the Magazine's academic All- 
District first team. 

“T have always taken school 
seriously, Beasley said. “(I 
know school) will open doors 
for me in life after soccer.’ 

Beasley said he hopes to go 


back and further his education 
by either getting a master’s or a 
doctorate. The senior was also 
extremely happy with how the 
season went for the Hornets. 

“Can't really go out any better, 
especially after seeing how far 
we have come,’ Beasley said. 
“During my time here this is 
the best we have ever done and 
I couldn't ask for a better way to 
(end my career).” 

Bettencourt, a construction 
management major, is on the 
All-Academic team for the 
second-straight year. 

“It's an achievement that I 
strive for every year, he said. “It 
shows the perfect balance be- 


. tween academics and athletics” 


Bettencourt said he hopes to 


pursue a professional soccer 
career when he graduates, but 
he wants to use his degree in 
the construction industry. 

Crandall, an organizational 
communications major, was the 
fourth-leading scorer for the 
Hornets this season with four 
goals from the midfield posi- 
tion. This is Crandall’s first aca- 
demic All-Conference honor. 

“(Being named academic 
all-conference) shows that I am 
a student-athlete, I put my time 
in on and off the field,’ Cran- 
dall said. “It is hard to get good 
grades while you are traveling, 
competing and practicing. It 
shows me that I can excel at 
the class room and also on the 
soccer field” 


He hopes to enter the work 
force upon graduation but has 
not ruled returning to school. 

Torrico, a sociology major, 
started 19 games this season 
and was a defensive standout: 
He is also a first-time member 
of the academic team. 

“It's a pretty big honor, I was 
pretty happy about it,’ Torrico 
said. “Along with my three 
teammates I think it's pretty big 
and it means a lot to me’ 

Torrico will be.returning 
to the team next year where 
he will be relied on as a force 
on the defensive side of the 
field. “Next year I will bring a 


positive attitude, hard work and 


hopefully the ability to push my 


team and my teammates to get 


better, improve and have a bet- 
ter season, Torrico said. 

This season will always hold 
a special place for all of the 
members of this team. 

“Tt meant a lot,’ Crandall 
said. “I have been playing soc- 
cer longer than most of these 
guys. I served a mission for my 
church so I’m a little bit older 
than the guys. So I really ap- 
preciated having the season that 
we had because it was my last 
year. It makes everything more 
memorable - going out ona 
high note. We played hard and 
left it out on the field. It feels 
good to work hard and play 
hard and have the success that 
we had this season and that’s all 
you can really ask for.” 








ON SECOND THOUGHT 


The Super Bowl is the last 
bit of football fans will experi- 
ence until August, when the 
preseason begins. 

And some people tune into 
the game for other reasons. The 
halftime show and commercials 
are a big draw. 

Super Bowl XLIV pits the 


National Football Conference 
champion New Orleans Saints 
against the American Football 
Conference champion India- 
napolis Colts, in what prom- 
ises to be a high-scoring game 
between two of the NFLs best 
offenses. 

Members of the State Hor- 
net sports staff have chimed in 
with their predictions of the 
big game. 

For more and complete 
Super Bowl XLIV predictions, 


check out statehornet.com. 
. 


State Hornet Super Bowl XLIV Predictions 





Brittany Bottini 
Saints 28, Colts 20 


Ross Coleman 
Colts 38, Saints 34 


Marshall Hampson 
Colts 31, Saints 24 


Matt Harrington 
Saints 31, Colts 28 


David Loret de Mola 
Colts 31, Saints 28 


Dustin Nosler 
Colts 31, Saints 20 


Ashley O’Con 
Saints 26, Colts 21 


Jules Ramzy 
Saints 45, Colts 42 


Sergio Saldana 
Colts 31, Saints 24 


Ben Schilter 
Saints 24, Colts 20 





By MARSHALL HAMPSON 
mhampson@statehornet.com 


The grand finale comes 
down to the only two teams 
that started 13-0 for the 








By Ross COLEMAN 
rcoleman@statehornet.com 


This year’s Super Bowl pits 
the sentimental favorite New 


. & 


season. 

The New Orleans Saints 
and Indianapolis Colts will 
take the field for the final 
showdown. But which team is 
going to walk away with the 
Lombardi Trophy? My pick: 
The New Orleans Saints. 

It's two high-powered of- 
fenses going at it and I see the 
Saints running up the score- 
board. The Saints led the NFL 
with 403.8 yards per game in 
the regular season. 

Both defenses are good 
enough to cause turnovers, 
but the safeties and corners of 
the Saints be the difference. 


Orleans Saints against the 
Peyton Manning-led India- 
napolis Colts. 

While it is never a good idea 
to bet against Peyton and his 
cerebral quarterback skills, I 
find it hard to root@gainst a 
passionate fan base like “Who 
Dat” nation. 

The Colts picked apart the 
Jets’ top-ranked defense, and 
it would be easy'to see them 
doing the same to the Saints. 

In the end, though, Man- 
ning will be just too good and 
lead his team to another Super 
Bowl title. 





By ASHLEY O’CON 
aocon@statehornet.com 


I am going to have to go for 
the Saints. Not only because 
my family is from Louisiana, 


but because New Orleans is 
simply the better team. 

The Saints’ defense has not 
only worked together to prevent 
touchdowns but has been good 
at getting after the quarterback. 
If they were able to pull wins 
over Brett Favre and Kurt War- 
ner, then they can do the same 
against Peyton Manning and 
the Indianapolis Coits. 

Although the Dallas Cow- 
boys are known as “America’s 
Team,” I think that we can say 
with much respect that the New 
Orleans Saints will be “Ameri- 
ca’s Team” at the end of day. 








By JULES RAMZY 
jramzy@statehornet.com 


My choice for who I would 
like to see win the Super Bowl 


this year is the New Orleans 
Saints. 

Even though Peyton Manning 
and the Indianapolis Colts won 
the conference this year, I am 
still going to choose the Saints 
because this may just be one of 
the best comeback stories of our 
time. 

After Hurricane Katrina hit 
the Gulf Coast in 2005, the 
morale of many Southerners 
has been pretty low. That is, 
until the Saints started off their 
season with a 13-game winning 
streak. They will win it for New 
Orleans. 
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Institute, that is not necessarily 
the case. 

“Although the results of some 
studies have indicated a link 
between various psychological 
factors and an increased risk 


of developing cancer, a direct 


cause-and-effect relationship 
has not been proven.” 

Regardless, the recent and 
past stress-related coaching 
issues are prevalent as a result 
of Meyer's and Calhounss an- 
nouncements. It also raises the 
issue of how much stress and 
stain college coaches endure in 
one year. 

Former Sacramento State 
head basketball coach Everett 
Shelton, who coached one of 
the most successful teams in 
Hornet hoops history (the 
1961-62 team), once had a 
minor heart attack during a 
game, according to an entry 
the ESPN College Basketball 
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‘Encyclopedia. 


He had a minor heart attack, 
if there is such a thing, and 
continued to coach. 

Unbelievable. 

Wake Forest men’s basketball 
coach died on July 26, 2007, 
from a heart attack not long af- 
ter returning from a recruiting 
trip. He was 56 years old. 

During a postgame interview 
on Dec. 2, current Hornet mens 






basketball head coach Brian 
Katz told me in if his team had 
any more close games like the 
victory against UC Davis that 
night, 59-57, and a loss at the 
buzzer four days earlier to UC 
Riverside, 59-58, he might have 
to take a stress test. 

While he made the statement 
in jest, I wondered to myself if 
there was some truth to it. 

Despite Sac State being a 
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mid-major school, the stress of 
coaching is not that dissimilar 
from the big-time programs 
across the country. 

Not only does the coach have 
to perform the regular duties - 
player development, teaching, 
etc. — the coach spends a large 
majority of his time recruit- 
ing new players. Unlike many 
professional coaches, who rely 
on general managers, college 
coaches are responsible for as- 







sembling their teams. 

College coaching has faved 
from just being a mentor and 
leader on the field-or court to a 
monster of a job, given all the 
requirements and strict regula- 
tions coaches must follow for 


recruiting and just eoeeuines in 
general. 

Stress in coaching at any level 
of competition will never go 
away. There is no way around 
that. Coaches just have to deal 
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Rugby: Team makes j jump to Division | Gymnasts: Studying 


Mia Marsupaira State Hornet 


Sac State’s women’s rugby club practices twice a week 
on the recreation sports field behind Yosemite Hall. 


Continued | page B4 


ment earlier in the preseason, 


which gave the team an idea of 
how they were going to perform 
throughout the regular season. 


“It was the first time I saw the 
rookies play a full 80-minute 
game, Roselin said. 

Roselin said hitting, scoring 
and knowing what it feels like 
to win were things the team got 
addicted to in the preseason. 

However, the Hornets have 
some tough challenges ahead 
this season in the new divi- 
sion. Sac State has back-to- 
back matches against Division 
I rugby powerhouses UC 
Davis and Stanford early in the 
season. Both teams are ranked 
high, and Stanford is perenni- 
ally ranked high in the polls. 

“My goal is to beat Stanford 
and become Division I National 
Champions,’ Jackson said. 

The Cardinal ended the 2009’ 
season as runner-up in the 
NCAA National Champion- 


ship match, losing to Penn State 
in the tournament. Even with 
the loss, Stanford has the No. 

1 ranking in Division I for the 
2010 preseason. In fact, five 

of the seven opponents the 
Hornets face were ranked in the 
top-25 preseason poll. 

If the women want to keep 
pulling off upsets this season, 
like the one against Oregon, 
Jackson said the team will have 
to get better with ball handling, 
line-outs and tackling. 

Even after personnel chang- 
es, coaching changes and a 
division change in a matter of 
three months, the Hornets are 
optimistic about their chances 
to do well. 

“I think we definitely have the 
opportunity; we have what it 
takes to win,’ Corliss said. 


41s hard to balance 


Continued | page B4 the same week,’ Lipka said. “As 
student-athletes we get a lot of 
help for advisers and tutors so 
if you need help there is always 
someone there (who) has 


helped me out a lot.” 


“Balancing academics with 
gymnastics can be a struggle, 
especially when it’s midterms 
and we have competitions in 


Bin, A / Mi 
Tina Horton State Hornet 


Lipka and Blauvelt (left and right) in their rooms, which 
they share, on Sunday. Both gymnasts are juniors. 


Tennis: Three-time Big Sky MVP making name for herself 
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' ments she’s made over the years 
in college. 

“My coach told me that he 
would like to see me at No. 5 
in the nation, or at least in the 
top 20,” she said. “This is my 
last year so I just want to do my 
best.” 

Zheltova is currently ranked 
No. 26 in singles play. 

Head coach Dima Hrynaska 

said he is proud to have had the 
privilege of coaching Zheltova 
over the last four years. 

“I think she’s a good tennis 
player for the level that she’s at? 
he said. “Everybody can try to 
be like her, and they can also 
see that she can help them. It’s 
so good to have players like her 
on your team.’ 

Zheltova said along with suc- 
cess comes dedication. 

“If you want something, you 
want to go hard and you want 
to be better,’ Zheltova said. 
“Some people think because 
it's their senior year they don't 
have to show effort. But for me 
this is my last chance, in college 


that is.” 

When Zheltova arrived at Sac 
State, she did not speak much 
English. However, that did not 
stop her from achieving her 
goals - one of which was to be 
the best player she could be. 

She did find a player with 
whom she could relate, though. 

“I'm good with everyone,’ 
she said. “I have my partner. 
She's from Mexico, so we sup- 
port each other. I didn’t know 
anyone when came to Sac 
State, just my coach. It was a 
little intimidating at first but I 
like the girls and they like me so 
it’s good” 

Although Zheltova’s parents 
are not able to watch her games 
in person, she is content in 
receiving moral support from 
others close to her in her life. 

Her boyfriend, Andrei Siul- - 
zhyn, is from the same country 
and city as Zheltova. 

“He used to be a wrestler in 
L.A., so we met up with each 
other two years ago and have 
been together ever since,” she 
said. “He supports me a lot.” 

Not only has Zheltova be- 


come a better athlete since she’s 
joined the women’s tennis team, 
but she has also learned the 

importance of a leadership role. 

“Tm the captain and I have to 
be a good example to the other 
girls. If I have to do things a 
certain way, I’ll do it not cause 
I think it’s the best way but 
because it’s best for them,” she 
said. “They don't always know 
a lot?’ | 

Director of Tennis Bill Camp- 
bell notices that Zheltova’s 
character traits and leadership 
qualities stand out at every 
practice and game. 

“She's a team captain this year 
for the first time as a senior, so 
she's working on her leadership 
skills. She pre§ty much leads 
by example? Campbell said. 
“She works hard at practice 
and doesnt fool around. She’s 
been that way for four years. 
She's very dedicated as a top 
performer.’ 

Besides learning leadership 
qualities, the sport has also 
taught her more about herself, 
not only as an athlete but as a 
person. 


eal 


“Tennis has taught me to stay 
strong. It has also taught me to 
be an individual,” she said. “I 
don't like comparing myself to 
someone else. You can't please 
everyone because everyone has 
different behaviors.” 

Hrynashka is confident that 
Zheltova will be just as success- 
ful as last season, if not more. 

“I think she has improved a. 
lot with her game,’ he said. “She 
started to be more consistent 
and smart on the court. This 
past year shes showed the best 
results, and I think she will con- 
tinue to improve her game. 

Her many achievements will 


. be looked ‘upon as not only out- 


standing statistics but a major 
contribution to Sac State sports 
expanding reputation. 

Zheltova said the most im- 
portant thing she learned is to 
never give up. 

“My dad always told me the 
match is not over until you 
shake their hand,” she said. “So 
I know to always fight ‘til the 
end. If you're going to lose then 
you lose, but at least you know 
that you gave it your best” 
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Mia Marsupairra State Hornet 


Katrina Zheltova prepares to hit the ball during practice 
on Thursday at the Rio Del Oro Racquet Club. 
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